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Problems in the Relations of Ood and Man. By C. C. J. Wbbb. London : 

Nisbet <fc Co. Pp. x, 288. 

The subjects discussed in this short volume were dealt with in a course 
of lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, delivered by Mr. Webb at 
Oxford in 1911. The general position of the writer may perhaps be best 
expressed in his own words • “ Philosophy of Religion is an attempt to 
understand Religion as it is, as it really exists. . . . Christianity is the 
religion which I know best and which most of my readers will know 
best, and, judged by its position in the history of civilisation, may fairly 
be taken as that one in which we shall reasonably expect to find the 
general nature of religion most fully and richly developed ” (pp. 24o-tt). 
The problems considered in the volume are in a sense raised by all 
religions ; but the religious experience of Christendom determines the 
special form in which the questions are discussed. Thus the subjects 
dealt with are gathered under the headings Reason and Revelation, 
Nature and Grace, Man and God, the two former of which at once sug¬ 
gest topics familiar to Christian theology, though they are as important 
for religious experience in general as the relation of God and man. 

No reader can fail to be impressed by the singular freshness in the 
treatment of the successive points taken up in the volume. The author’s 
direct sympathy and acquaintance with the concrete realities of tho re¬ 
ligious situation are as evident as the acute and balanced philosophical 
judgment which he has brought to bear upon them. The section on 
Nature and Grace is particularly illuminating and suggestive. 

The conception on which he lays most stress throughout his analysis 
is the essential objectivity of the Reality with which the religious con¬ 
sciousness is concerned. With this goes his claim that this Reality is 
the most concrete of all objects of human experience. He thus dis¬ 
tinguishes his view, on the one hand, from all ways of treating religion 
as entirely subjective in process and oontent; and on the other he 
maintains that, so far from the ‘ absolute' being more than God, God 
ia ‘ more not less than the absolute ’ (p. 254). While he is distrustful 
of all 1 definitions ’ of religion, his working oonoeption of religion is that 
of a concrete experience, whose subjective factor is the finite socially 
constituted human self, and whose objective factor is the independ¬ 
ent Reality of God. From this follows the mutual interrelation of 
human reason and divine revelation, of the kingdom of nature and the 
sphere of grace, of God and man as personalities. There is no question 
for religion as to whether God exists : hence the only question for the 
philosophy of religion is what God is (p. 145). The nature of the per¬ 
sonality of God is interpreted on the basis of social experience, which is 
inseparably connected with religion (p. 278 B.). The life of human 
society-, in fact, is a kind of middle term in religion between the indi¬ 
vidual person and the divine person. The absence of any direct con¬ 
nexion between the Divine Life and human society removed the 
Aristotelian God from the sphere of religion and made God solely an 
object of philosophical contemplation ; while the linking up of the 
Divine spirit with the spirit of the community was from the first a 
characteristic feature of the Christian religion (pp. 220 fif.). 

Most of the subjects discussed in the volume might well deserve a 
more extended analysis than the author has given them. But one quite 
appreciates the limitations within which the discussion is earned on. 
One may doubt the wisdom of abandoning in the Introduetxon the at¬ 
tempt to give a definition of religion : the analysis of a subject is not 
made any easier by declining to say what the subject means : and the 
difficulties regarding the relation of morality to religion (p. 259 ff.) are 
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increased by the absence of a definition of the dafcure of religion. The 
author's view of original ain is rather more hesitating than might have 
been expected, from his approval of the great saying': “ O oerte necea- 
sarium Adae peccatum . . . O felix culpa quae tantum et talem meruit 
habere Redemptorem." Perhaps, too, the interpretation of the relation 
of Aristotle s God to man is not altogether in the spirit of his-teaching, 
or even of the letter (e.g., Ethics, X, c. 7, § 8). Should not the name of 
the astronomer referred to on page 151 be Lalande instead of 1-aplace ? 

J. B. B. 

Principles of Logic. By Stanley Williams, B.A. “The People’s 
Books.” Pp. 94. 

We should not call attention to this astonishingly bad book, but that there 
is danger lest it may be recommended by the merits of some other mem¬ 
bers of the same series dealing with cognate subjects. The writer, who 
is, we regret to see, an Oxford man, appears to have no equipment for 
his tusk beyond a colloquial style, and an imperfect acquaintance with 
some of the worst and most meagre forms of a bad 1 pass ’ tradition. 
His care in expression may be judged from his account of privative 
terms as ‘ those which denote that the term 1 has been deprived of certain 
qualities which one would naturally expect’. Words like ‘thus’ and 
‘ therefore' constantly conceal a lack of consequence ; e.g. in regard to 
the fourfold classification of categorical propositions, and their indication 
by vowels, he writes, ‘ The origin of these letters is the effect of their 
classification. For 1 two of the forms (me., A and I) are affirmative: 
the other two (viz., E and 0) are negative’. He gives as examples of 
true definitions ‘ Brooks' Monkey Brand won’t wash clothes,’ aud 1 An 
archbishop is a prolate who holds the highest position in the Anglican 
Church'. HiS historical information includes the statements that in 
mediate inference * we infer a proposition from a given proposition by 
means of a mediate or middle judgment,' 1 and that Barbara Celarent is ‘ a 
mnemonic rhyme, dating lock to the time of Aristotle aud earlier ’ ; his 
general information the view that ‘gases and unworked metallic sub¬ 
stances and the like ' are incorporeal. We are told that non-connotative, 
and therefore indefinable, terms are of two kinds : 1 They are those 
which oither denote a subject only, and there are those whioh only imply 
an attribute ’. Perhaps the treatment of Opposition reveals the author 
most nakedly It is suid that 1 for scholastic purposes ’ the table, in 
which the inferences that can be drawn by opposition nre usually laid out, 
tells us that if I is true, O is false, but A unknown; if 0 is true, I is 
false, but K unknown ; and this m no slip, for he calls attention to the 
fact that if some glass is not Venetian, some also may be ; and he then 
proceeds, ‘That is to say, Logic, as here seen working, is inconsistent 
with reason, and, consequently, this prooess of opposition has for some 
reason or other become useless and until this inconsistency (amongst 
others) is cleared up, it will continue to remain in the shade.’ But there 
is no branch of the subject whose treatment is not full of the most glaring 
inLstakes. Geometrical induction or parity of reasoning is said to be 
‘practically analagy,’ and analogy to consist ‘in seeing a resemblance 
between two phenomena and applying a further inference to both’. In 
distinguishing observation and expernneut it is alleged that ‘ We oheerre, 
for instance, that the reason why our motor bike doos not “ fire ” is the 
fact that we have got some grease on the points of the magneto, and there¬ 
fore there is no spark ’; that the geologist ‘ may obstrre that, by the con- 
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